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FEELING AND TALENT. 

That portion of the pleasure which we 
receive from a work of Art, which is due 
to the artist himself, as (Usii.'guisiied from 
that which we find inNatr.ro, or the material 
with which the artist has io fit J, is refera- 
ble to two sources — his feeling and his ta- 
lent. In more strict metaphysical language, 
we should call the former l,'>ve, and the 
latter Power — the embodiment of the for- 
mer being the motive, and tlu> latter being 
the means, for which and by which he 
labors. On this relation turns the whole 
question of the perfection of this or that 
phase of Art. To the feeling of the artist 
is owing all that is original and of peculiar 
worth in his conceptions, while his talent 
is employed only in giving form to that 
which his feeling has already perfected. If 
this is admitted, we at once see that we 
must rank artists in worthiness according 
to the nobility of their feeling, rather than 
according to the amount of mere talent 
they possess — so that we mnst give prece- 
dence to the man who conceives nobly and 
purely, rather than the one who executes 
admirably. 

It may then, we think, be set down as a 
rule of criticism that th".t which gives evi- 
dence of a genuine affection on the part of 
the artist ought to take a primary place in 
our esteem, while the tokens of power 
should be considered secondarily, and only 
with reference to their emu If that be 
good, the power is admirable in proportion 
to its greatness; but if, on tha other hand, 
that be unworthy or vicious, we ought to 
regard the talent as only idly or basely be- 
stowed, and worthy of no admiration. 
There is no safety in ORmois:.t on any 
other GR0UND3 than these. Individual- 
ly, you may prefer what you please, but 
the preference of no person or number of 
persons forms a sound basis for Art criti- 
cism. One may love Teniers more than 
Raphael, and yet be com yelled to admit 
that the latter is really ths more worthy of 
the two — not because he had greater power, 
for there does not seem to be a great diffe- 
rence in this respect, but became his con- 
ception are, beyond all cavil, aobler and 
more elevated. 

By this the classification of artists be- 
comes comparatively easy. First would 
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come those who love most those higher 
technical qualities which refer to some great 
qualities of nature, light and shade, and 
color, as Rembrandt and Rubens ; then those 
who love humanity for the dignity and 
nobility in it, as Gainsborough, Titian, and 
all great portrait painters, but higher still 
than these, those who love humanity for 
the Divinity in it, as the young Raphael 
and the religious painters of the Middle 
Ages, among whom it would seem angelic 
presences dwelt, stamping their creations 
with the supremest Beauty, and peace, and 
blessedness. Within these degrees are 
others marked by greater or less power, 
but the artist can never be removed from 
his place in this classification by any amount 
of power. It makes not the slightest differ- 
ence whether you or we like this class of 
artists or that, most ; we may not like Fra 
Anglico's men and women ; but if so, it is 
because we should not like any men and 
women in the state of spiritual elevation to 
which he has carried his — they would pro- 
bably be very dull to us, but they are none 
the less heavenly because we do not fancy 
their society. "We may like Titian's peo- 
ple better than Raphael's, but our likings or 
dislikings do not change the positions of 
the two men, nor can it prevent Raphael's 
from being considered the higher attain- 
ment of the Art-spirit. 

The teudency of modern criticism seems 
to be directly towards the reversal of this 
position, giving artists rank entirely ac- 
cording to their cleverness or technical 
ability. The oonsequence of this is, that 
truth and earnestness are sacrificed to force 
and facility, and artists become, superficial 
instead of sincere. This is not perhaps to 
be wondered at when we see how much 
reverence is attached to Greatness, and how 
comparatively little to Goodness — when we 
see men continually sacrificing the purity 
of their hearts to the power of their intel- 
lects. We have been given by nature an 
instinctive reverence for Greatness, but we 
should let onr reason so accept this instinct 
as to bend only before that greatness which 
has been consecrated to the service of the 
good and the true. This, which is a com- 
mon-place truth in morals, is not so felt in 
Art, but the law and its operations are the 
same. 

There are two maxims which we would 



impress on the minds of all young artists, 
and which older ones, who have not already 
established them in their minds, would do 
well to consider : that Sincerity is nobler 
than Facility, and that the only Facility 
worth having is attained only through Sin- 
cerity. Bearing these always in mind, the 
artist will not waste his' life in ineffectual 
graspings after that power which is never 
to be acquired, but is given by nature; 
while he neglects to cultivate that which, 
will come to him — the power of Truth, of 
sincere, manly, invincible Purpose. 



BUBAL OLD ENGLAND. 

There is a charm in the scenery of Eng-' 
land perfectly inexplicable by any known- 
to-me laws of external impression. It is 
not because it is picturesque, because I 
hate the picturesque — it is not beautiful, 
compared with the wide-sweeping Susque- 
hanna, or Connecticut — not grand like the 
Hudson, and is particularly devoid of the 
wildness which is essential to the full ex- 
pression of the sentiment of external na- 
ture. Somehow the sedgy banks of the 
Thames never acted on me like those of the 
Mobawk, to which they are very similar — 
the wide spread of the weald of Kent 
never impressed me so grandly as some of 
our own stretches of valley land; but in 
all there seemed an element of human 
emotion, of the interest which humanity 
mingles in with all that we see and hear. 
I cannot explain it. I am not an analyst 
sufficiently subtle to detect all the compo- 
nents of my own emotions. English land- 
scape and English people are always united 
in my memory, but why, I leave to some 
one who can reason on metaphysics better 
than I. 

It was my good fortune to spend a part 
of a summer in Surrey, jnst where it joins 
to Kent. My rambles radiated over the 
country with careless indifference to the 
direction, for I knew that I should never 
fail to find some by-path filled with charm- 
ing nooks and pleasant surprises. There 
is a pleasant law in England, that paths 
that have been open for a year and a day 
continuously, can never be closed again; 
and so there are pathways over the coun- 
try in every direction, through which you 
may traverse it much more pleasantly than 
by any other way. There was one which 
led from the hamlet where I stayed, to a 
village three miles away, wnich affords me 
most delightful recollections. It was June 
when I was there, and the summer flowers 
were coming forch in profusion ; the trees, 
just leaved out, had the purity of green 
they lose so soon in England. This path 
entered and crossed a broad elevated mea- 
dow, from which could be seen a long 
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range of the chalk hills, so characteristic 
of this part of England, rolling and green 
■with pastnre turf, with spots of heath 
faintly purpling, and broken by the white 
masses where the lime-burners were quar- 
rying chalk, and bearing upwards a faint 
fine line where some carriage road had 
worn through the soil. There were no 
castles to relievo the lines, but here and 
there a piece of forest came down, the hill- 
side, and terminated in the fertile plain 
below. My footpath led me throngh a 
turdstile into fields beyond, where it ran 
under the hedges white with " May " — the 
common name for the hawthorn blossoms. 
The bank, which was raised slightly from 
the surrounding level, to serve as -a founda- 
tion for the hedge, was covered with a 
rich, heavy tnrf, in the green of which the 
intense blue of the hyacinth* fairly puzzled 
the eyes : to distinguish its form. This 
flower, which, in our gardens is distin- 
guished by its fragrance, there has no per- 
fume at all ; but the unexpected pleasure of 
findingifc wild, more than compensated for 
that want.- Deeper in the grass I found 
the blue violet— not the scented variety, 
but like our own common, wild violet. A 
pleasant relief to the eye was the scarlet of 
a small kind of poppy ,T which occasionally 
found a footing in the turf, and blushed 
alone more beautiful for its scarcity and the 
green around it. Later I saw it in great 
profusion among the wheat, mingling its 
fires with the golden of the ripening 
grain. This, too, was a novelty, and gave 
me a great delight, as well as a sensation of 
wealth; in English nature (which I did not 
.afterwards find justified, since I found the 
English flora to contain only about 1,200 
varieties). To find by the way-side the 
treasures of our gardens-^the flowers culti- 
vated with care and delight at home, was 
an indication of prodigality, and still fur- 
ther strengthened, by finding deeply hid in 
the grass of a pasture, the pansy 4 
"Blessed England," said I to myself, 
"whose fields are gardens of flowers." 
But I did not know how rare and valued 
were some of the wild flowers of my own 
.land. 

• The path, fenced in as it approached the 
village, opened into the market-place — the 
head of the street that formed the village. 
Thence passing to one side, as if to avoid 
the haunts of men, it led by the side of a 
small but beautiful park, with green lawns 
and groups of noble oaks and elms, in the 
midst of which, half hid, w.as a mansion of 
modern build. Then into the common by 
a stile, overhung and shaded entirely with 
trees, in the shade of which we used to lie 
and rest. Thero was a little gulley here, 
worn by the rains, but generally dry, down 
the banks, and in the bottom of the cleft 
of which, the violets grew profusely, and 
other little flowers which I did not recog- 
nize; But here, beauty of beauties, I found 
the daisy^— the true daisy— not like its 
namesake here, but an exquisite little flower 
modestly mottling the turf with white. 
Oh 1 how my heart danced over that little 
flower ! and I picked them until I could 
carry no more of them, and then threw 
. them all away because there was no one to 
whom I could carry them, who cared a 
straw for them. To me they were road- 
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side silver, but they were not. current, and 
so I threw them away, but. kept their 
beauty " a joy for ever."; The path, now 
broad and well beaten by the village wan- 
derers, led by the boundary of the common, 
under the shade of the trees which grew 
unmutilated and free at each side of it. 
There were thom trees in full blossom, and 
white as snow banks, and oaks, and Spanish 
chestnuts, laced and locked together, letting 
the sun in by patches. Here the artists 
who visited this part of the country found 
many choice " bits .;" little nooks and dun- 
geons, where the shade imprisoned the sun- 
light, and the glad flowers welcomed the 
prisoner in. There was half a mile of this 
tree-sheltered path, and then it turned out 
into the open common, basking broad in 
the sunlight. Here I found the heather, 
purple and beautiful, and the yellow broom 
with its delicious odor. The turf was 
green, and purple, and brown, as the grass, 
the heather or the brakes predominated, or 
the yellow clusters of broom. Ear and 
wide there were no trees but a single clus- 
ter' crowning the summit of a knoll in the 
midst of the common. There were thick- 
ets of gorse, which I could not at first re- 
collect to have heard of, but presently re- 
membered that Linnaeus was so enraptured 
•with it, that he is said to have declared it 
was worth going to England to see a thick- 
et of it : nor did I wonder at his enthusi- 
asm. From the shade of the trees on the 
knoll I looked around, and saw it like piles 
of golden fleece variegating the broad com- 
mon. It grows about five feet high, in 
dense masses, and perfectly covered with 
spikes of bright yellow flowers, and so fra- 
grant that sometimes in approaching the 
common, I have smelt the gorse a quarter 
of a mile from the thickets. 

There were benches placed beneath the 
trees, and for hours I have watched the sun- 
light and shade chasing each other from Sur- 
rey into Kent, flitting over brown and green 
fields, and off into the blue distance, beyond 
which, on clear days, was dimly visible a 
filmy range of hills, beyond which, I 
thought, lay, somewhere, the sea. Water 
there was none in sight — not a rivulet or 
pond, little or great, and the deficiency 
annoyed me, for I thought always of the 
mighty, windings of our own rivers, with 
their tree-fringes. Nor was there a forest 
in sight. The grouped trees of the park 
we passed by, were the only broad masses 
of green, and these were in the opposite 
direction, and beyond them lay the chalk 
hills, rolling down, to the plains — so that 
toward the weald of Kent there was no- 
thing to relieve the monotony — the only 
trees being those which marked the boun- 
daries of the fields. 

It was while sitting beneath this group 
of trees that I first saw the cuckoo. Quiet- 
ly dreaming away the time one day, I heard 
a soft flight and something alighting over 
my head, and, taming my face upwards as 
gently as possible, 1 saw him distinctly, 
recognizing him by his note, which he 
uttered occasionally. He sat quietly some 
time, but a motion of my head startling 
him, he was away in an instant, hurriedly 
hiding in the nearest thicket. 

That the view I have described is a good 
specimen of English Landscape, no one will 
believe ; yet it has always seemed to me 
deficient in the grand elements, compared 
with our own, and what most delighted me, 



and seems likewise to furnish most accepta- 
ble materials to the English painters, are 
those secluded nooks and dell-like passages 
of road and river side material. Many 
times T have stopped in the way to 6tudy 
the exquisite openings in some of the lanes 
and by-ways, where the sunlight fell through 
the close-laced elms, and sparkled in white 
on the hawthorn and blackberry blossoms : 
while out beyond, it lay in broad masses on 
the meadows and grain fields seen brokenly 
between the thick clustered tree trunks; 
and if I should be called upon to say what 
characteristic of English Landscape marks 
its individuality most strongly and beauti- 
fully,! should say its lanes and by-ways. 
The forest and plain, the hill and valley, 
belong to all lands, but they are England's 
only. . W. Sylvester.. 



MUSINGS TX THE I0UVBE. 

Theee is a truly Gallic perception of 
fitness in the arrangement of the galleries 
of the Louvre, so that you enter first into 
those of the Antique. "We go back to the 
beginning of artistic development, and 
stand among, the treasures of the elder 
time, " when Art was young," and dream 
over those earth-stained relics whose tra- 
ditions, whose authors' names have per- 
ished for ever. I have wandered for hours 
through those chilly and neglected halls, 
oftentimes the only, person to be seen there, 
until fancy has made them living with 
spirits of antiquity. It is hard to separate 
entirely between the artist and his work, 
and the mind would reach out in the dark 
for something of human .individuality to 
link with the solemn, majestic marbles. It 
would seek to look from the work to the 
man, aud divine concerning his inner life 
and spiritual constitution. Mighty men 
they must have been, grand, serene and 
earnest — no money-workers, but rapt in 
absorbing love for their Art, and an intense 
perception of its philosophy and symbolism. 

The Antique is, indeed, the vestibule of 
Art, and, though perfect as such, still hot 
the full heighth or depth of it. As a 
whole, while perfect in all that it aspired 
to, it was still only the perfection of the 
child-feeling of the human intellect, the 
perception of externals with a kind of 
mythic feeling of something deeper hidden 
from sight. As you enter the halls, at the 
right hand, and at -the end of the gallery, 
stands the Diana d la Biche, with its beau- 
tiful flying drapery and classic air — impas- 
sible, soulless, passionless — a marble woman 
indeed.. There is something, I am per- 
suaded, of a deep significance in this classic 
idealization, as it is called, of features — in 
fact,, a mere conventional form of portray- 
ing the head, so as to fuse all individuality 
into one expressive type of being, or type 
of a principle, perhaps, I should say. Every- 
thing is carefully excluded that would give 
the air of actuality to the form, or make 
the work seem like the realization of things 
that we see, and so call our sympathies to 
it as a. thing of human interest. Would 
that some Art philosopher of the Antique 
time had told us what that spirit was in 
which its sculptors worked, and whence 
they drew their exquisite instincts of truth. 
What, for instance, is the meaning of the 
Diana ? Did the Greek prophecy the age 
when woman .should- become, from, the 
being that she then was, the uncontrolled, 



